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Fartatty Ingurep Horszs. 


An unexpected terror to horse-owners has made 
itself apparent in London by the working of an Act 
of Parliament intended to prevent fatally injured 
horses lying in the streets for hours while no one dare 
order their slaughter. The Act gives power to police 
constables, who may see a horse seriously injured, to 
call in a veterinary surgeon, and upon the professional 
man declaring the horse fatally injured, the constable 
may cause the animal to be immediately put out of 
its misery. A most humane and useful law it is 
when properly carried out, but a very harsh one if the 
veterinary adviser be rash or ignorant. The Act 
provides for no appeal against the decision, and a 
constable armed with a certificate of ‘fatal injury” 
may proceed to have the horse slaughtered, even if the 
owner of the animal and his regular veterinary sur- 
geon arrive in time to protest that there is no fatal 
injury and that they will remove the horse in a float 
to its stable. How many cases of hardship have 
already occurred we cannot say, but we hear of one 
case of azoturia, one of alleged fractured spine and 
one of ‘broken shoulder,’ in which the police have 
slaughtered on a veterinary certificate in spite of the 
protests of the owner. The fatality of the case of 
azoturia was at any rate problematical, the fractured 
spine was found not to exist on post-mortem examina- 
tion, and the ‘‘ broken shoulder ’’ was shown to exist 
only in the imagination of the gentleman employed 
by the police. 

As a rule English law provides some protection 
against stupidity or negligence, but this Act apparently 
gives no redress for the unnecessary slaughter of a 
valuable horse. The opinions of a dozen veterinary 
surgeons given in favour of sparing the life of a horse 
that has been condemned by a man called in by the 
police are of no avail, and it is not known whether 
any action at law would obtain compensation for the 
owner against unjustified slaughter. 

If an unfortunate owner threatens the police the 
reply is “‘we are obliged to have the horse killed on 
a veterinary surgeon certifying that it is fatally 
injured. We have such a certificate and therefore we 
have only done what the law orders.”” If an owner 
claims damages from the veterinary surgeon who has 
made an erroneous diagnosis, the reply is ‘I did not 
kill your horse. I gave the police an honest opinion, 
and if I was wrong I am not accountable to you.” 
Probably the question of responsibility will soon be 
argued before a judge. In the meantime it will be 
only prudent for veterinary surgeons to give the benefit 
of any doubt they may feel in favour of sparing life. 
Nothing is more difficult than forming a correct diag- 
‘Dosis in many cases of street accident. To order 


slaughter merely on the evidence of great lameness, 
or because a horse is unable to rise without assistance, 
is unjust to the owner and risky to a professional 
reputation. 


IGNORANCE. 


In a case where two men were recently charged 
with cruelty to a horse at the Guildhall, the Alder- 
man made some very severe remarks reflecting upon 
the owners of the animal. As to their justice we 
know nothing, but one statement made by the Alder- 
man affords some ground for doubting his possession 
of the necessary knowledge of horses to fit him for 
general comments upon stable economy. One of the 
defendants was the foreman horse-keeper responsible 
for the condition of a stud of fifty horses. The 
Alderman seemed to fancy that this number was 
beyond the powers of one man. Possibly his worship 
imagined that the horse-keeper fed and groomed the 
whole lot. Certainly he did not know that a stud of 
two or three hundred was a very common one for a 
foreman to look after, and that stables were to be 
found where one man superintended from five to 
seven hundred horses. 


JOURNALSITIC IGNORANCE. 


The weekly paper called T0-Day, edited by Jerome 
K. Jerome seldom contains much ignorant drivel 
outside of its editorial columns. ‘The issue for Feb. 


| 29th affords its readers some information concerning 


rabies and hydrophobia—‘‘ Whether any human 
being ever died of hydrophobia is extremely doubtful.” 
‘The fear of hydrophobia is put into men’s minds by 
silly journalistic articles written by uneducated 
hacks.” .... ‘That gigantic fraud, the Pasteur 
Institute, which since its establishment has killed 
hundreds of patients who, without its aid, might 
have been living to this day.” 

The medical man who has told Mr. Jerome such 


wicked falsehoods as these must be wanting in any 
sense of responsibility. 


Meat Inspection. 


The report of the Royal Commission on Tuberculosis 
has certainly fixed attention on the subject of meat 
inspection. The inspector of nuisances, to whom is 
entrusted the supervision of defective drains and noxious 
trades, also looks after meat and milk.) Probably a larger 
knowledge of these two commodities will in future be 
expected of him, and the Sanitary Institute has reco- 
nised the importance of providing more information to 
the students it teaches and examines. The Institute has 
arranged for practical demonstrations on meat inspection 
in addition to lectures on diseases of animals in relation 
to meat supply. The demonstrations will be conducted 
by W. A. Bond, M.A., D.P.H., the medical officer of 
health for the Holborn district. Where is the 


veterinarian ? 


| | 
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CASES AND ARTICLES. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF CHLOROFORM 
TO HORSES. 


By E. KE. Marmn, Lieut. A.V,D., Professor Lahore 
Veterinary College. 


Within the last year or two many articles have 
been written on the administration of chloroform to 
horses. The majority of writers have dealt with the 
subject historically and generally, some giving 
details as to the method of administration, the signs 
of danger that should be looked for, and the measures 
to be adopted if danger is noted; others advising a 
special mode of administration or special appliances 
for the purpose. With the exception of a shurt state- 
ment in the Veterinary Journal, July, 1894, by Vet.- 
Capt. Nunn, in no article that i have seen has 
there been any attempt to give statistics extending 
over a large number of cases giving evidence of what 
danger there really is. In my present appointment 
it is my privilege to superintend the administration 
of chloroform to a large number of horses, and as a 
careful record of all cases is kept, I am able to give a 
few figures on the subject. 

When the Lahore Veterinary College was taken 
over by Vet.-Capt. J. A. Nunn, now over four years 
ago, he made the rule that in all major operations, 
that is in all cases where the horse was cast for 


operation, chloroform should be used. Since that 


time there has not been a single fatal accident from 
its use. Itis not my intention however to give the 
figures for the whole of this period but merely those 
that have come under my own observation during 
the eighteen months of my appointment. 

During this time the number of cases that have 
been operated under chloroform is 1,317. The opera- 
tions included firing, castration, neurotomy, perios- 
teotomy, trephining, operations on fistulous withers 
and removal of necrosed portions of the spine of the 
vertebre, removal of tumours, forcible flexion of the 
fetlock and knee joints in cases of fibrous anchylosis, 
removal of filaria oculi, removal of eyeball, amputa- 


tion of penis and sheath, operations on the jaw and 
the foot for canker, quittor, and sanderack, etc. In | 
the whole number of cases there has not been a fatal | 
accident. Minor accidents amount to six, these are. 
made up of four cases of spasmodic colic and two. 
cases of slight congestion of the brain. The cases of 
colic were very slight and all quickly recovered 
under the ordinary colic treatment. These cases 
were probably more the result of the casting and 
operation than the chloroform. 

The two cases which I rather doubtfully classify 
as slight congestion of the brain are interesting. 
Both cases occurred in the same horse, a 16 hand 
Waler gelding, which was fired for sprain of the 
flexor tendons, first on the near fore and eight 
months later on the off fore. After the first opera- 
tion he recovered from the effects of the chloroform 
and was taken to his box and groomed down. Half- 


an-hour afterwards the student on duty reported to 


me that the horse was behaving very strangely. 1 
found that he was sweating profusely, trembling all 
over, eyes staring ; he would not permit anyone to 
approach him, and started back violently if anyone 
attempted to get near. I had the box darkened and 
left him perfectly alone, leaving an intelligent man 
outside to watch through a chink to see if he damaged 
himself. After about an hour the excitement sub- 
sided, and two hours after he was quite himself again. 
After the second operation when he rose from the 
bed he commenced the action and movements of 
trotting, and kept this up for over half-an-hour 
gradually getting calm. After he was taken to his 
box no further effects were noticed. 

The mode of administration usually followed is by 
Carlisle’s muzzle. We find in practice this is the 
easiest and simplest form. In a large number of 
cases an apparatus, recommended by Mr. Wallis 
Hoare, was used. In this by means of a foot-bellows 
air is driven through a bottie containing chloroform 
and the resulting mixture of air and chloroform 
vapour is conducted by india-rubber piping to a 
muzzle. This answered fairly well but we found 
that it had no marked advantages over the Carlisle 
muzzle or ordinary canvas muzzle and sponge. In 
other words the same amount of chloroform was 
necessary and it took about the same time to produce 
anesthesia, and the apparatus was a little bit more 
complicated. For demonstration to the students a. 
large number of cases are anewstheticised by methods 
in which no apparatus is necessary, such as the 
sponge and towel or a piece of sponge in one nostril. 

The amount of chloroform used varies greatly ac- 
cording to the operation, but I look upon 2 oz. as 
about the minimum quantity with which a horse 
may be brought under anesthesia. In long opera- 
tions such as the removal of new growths that re- 
quire very careful dissection, when the patient has to 
be kept under its influence more than an hour, as 
much as 9 to 10 oz. is commonly given. The time 
taken to get under the influence varies with the 
amount of chloroform necessary, I shall however put 
10 minutes as a minimum. A very safe and easy 
plan in administering chloroform, either by the Car- 
lisle muzzle or sponge and towel, is to give 40z. of 
chloroform every 24 minutes until the patient is well 
under its'influence. In this way it will be found that 
in a short operation such as firing an average of 3 oz. 
will be consumed, in castration or neurotomy 3 
to 4 oz., ete. 

I have seen statements by practitioners that with 
certain appliances they may be recommending, per- 
fect anaesthesia may be produced with from 14 to 
20z. I feel certain that perfect anesthesia produced 
with so small an amount as 140z., except in very 
exceptional cases, is more the result of asphyxiation 
than the chloroform. This method though eco- 
nomical for the chloroform is more or less dangerous. 
We always give plenty of air and to this fact I attri- 
bute our immunity from accidents. 

The object in giving chloroform is twofold, firstly 
for humanity’s sake, and secondly for the safety and 
convenience of the operator ; for both these purposes: 
one can operate before the stage when the eyelids do 
not respond to a touch of the finger on the cornea 1s 
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reached. This stage, for which I was taught to look, 
is seldom reached under 20 minutes. The stage at 
which I commence operating is when all struggling 
has ceased and the muscular system is relaxed and 
response to ordinary stimuli ceases, by ordinary stimuli 
I mean hitting the ears or forehead smartly, etc. 

The after effects of chloroform in my experience 
are nil. In no case have we had any secondary 
hemorrhage or perceptible nausea, nor does its ad- 
ministration seem to impair the reparative processes 
in the tissues. 

When I was a student at the London College the 
administration of chloroform was not in much favour 
and it was only occasionally given: I somehow got 
the idea of danger in connection with its administra- 
tion well into my head. My first attempts at giving 
chloroform on my own responsibility were marked by 
intense nervousness, constantly removing the chloro- 
form bag under the impression that the breathing 
was getting laboured, and generally bungling the 
operation, owing to the greater portion of my atten- 
tion being devoted to finding out if the patient was 
going to die under the chloroform. My opinion on 
the subject has since then been greatly modified, and 
it may be summed up in the sentence that provided 
pienty of air be given ‘it takes rather a clever man to 

ill a horse with chloroform.’ 


IMPACTION OF THE COLON. 
By Cuas. A. Squarr, M.R.C.V.S., Reigate. 


Last Saturday, I read with interest Mr. Hoare’s 
description of the case in a stallion of intestinal 
obstruction with limited enteritis. 

I took all the more interest in the case as I had 
just had a somewhat similar one, minus the limited 
enteritis, in a valuable horse which I had occasion to 
visit four times, getting home in the “ small hours.” 

The symptoms described by Mr. Hoare, in the 
early stages of his case, point conclusively to impac- 
tion of the colon, and that was my diagnosis regard- 
ing my case in Reigate. 

My reasons for referring to Mr. Hoare’s case are 
(1) to find fault entirely with his treatment, and (2) 
in the hope that it may give rise to some discussion 
on the subject. 

I wish to lay before the profession the treatment 
adopted in my case in the hope that some member 
of the profession may perchance be tempted to take 
up his pen, and give the profession at large the ad- 
vantage of his feelings as to whether Mr. Hoare’s 
treatment or mine is the best. 

Of course I assume that in the early stages of Mr. 
Hoare’s case there was no enteritis. The treatment 
I adopted in my case, after careful examination and 
consideration, was to administer the following :— 

Aloes Barb 


Calomel 3j- 

Ginger j. 

Linseed oil Qj. 
Ft. Haust. 


dence better, hence my reason for calling ginger, 
ginger ; and linseed oil, linseed oil, ete. 

After administering the above draught I had the 
animal vigorously rubbed with wisps of straw, b 
two men for quite half-an-hour. This was repea 
often. I gave an enema occasionally, ordered plenty 
of clothing, bandages, etc. Once only did I givea 
sedative, and that was only a little chloral hydrate, 
as I do not belief in dosing with sedatives such as 
chlorodyne etc. which must counteract the purga- 
tive medicine and thus retard recovery, and may even 
cause death. 

Certainly at times my patient behaved rather out- 
rageously, but by restraint and patience I managed to 
quiet him, and thus avoided spoiling theaction of my 
purgative draught by dosing with sedatives. After 
fifteen hours of the above attention, the bowels re- 
acted and the horse made a good recovery. I met 
him three days after at work ‘‘ stepping to his chin.” 

Mr. Hoare’s patient from first to last received the 
following :— 


Chlorodyne 
Spt. eth. nit. ij. 
lini 


Ext. cannabis Ind. 3jj. 
Fl. ext. cannabis Ind. Ziv. 


Chloral hydras 
Morphia gr. iv. 
Physostigmine gr. i. 
Pilocarpine nit. gr. ij. 


It is my firm conviction that the above medicines 
wouid kill the strongest healthy horse, let alone one 
suffering from impacted colon. Of course I may be 
wrong, but I am expressing an opinion, and I trust 
Mr. Hoare will take it in good part, and in a coming 
issue of The Record try his best to cut me to pieces. 
Of course the choice of purgatives or sedatives must 
depend upon our diagncsis, but in bowel disorders I 
fail to reconcile the giving of sedatives if constipa- 
tion and impaction exists. The horse has no natural 
tendency to relieve obstruction by diarrhea, and 
purgatives seem to be specially indicated. 


VETERINARY SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL COUNTIES 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 
ANNUAL MEETING AND DINNER. 


The annuai general meeting and dinner of this flour- 
ishing Association were held with great success on Friday, 
February 28th, at the Great Western Hotel, Reading. 
The chair was taken at the meeting by the President, 
Mr. A. L. Butters, London; and those attending inclu- 
ded Messrs. J. F. Simpson, J.P., Maidenhead ; W. J. 
Flanagan, Reading; H. G. Lepper, Aylesbury; H. G. 
Rogers, London ; J. P. 8S. Walker, Oxford, hon. treas. ; 
J. Sutcliffe Hurndall, London, hon. sec. ; Albert Wheat- 
ley, Reading ; P. Irving, Chipping Norton ; R. J. Verney, 
Oxford ; E. C. Howard, Newbury ; E. !. Owen, Thame; 
H. Watkins-Pitchford, Blackwater ; G. E. King, Abing- 
don ; W. Hanting, London, hon. associate ; Mr. Edward 
Bird, Theale; and Prof. Macqueen, Mr. J. F. Maidment, 
Mr. James Rowe, and Mr. Frank W. Dowell, London, 


_I believe in letting my clients know what I am 
giving to an animal, as I find you gain their confi- 


visitors. 


i 


i 
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Apologies for inability to attend were received from 
Sir Henry Simpson, Professors Pritchard, Williams and 
McCall, and twenty from other members of the Associa 
tion. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read by the Hon. 
Sec. and duly signed by the President. 


New MeEmBERs. 


On the proposition of Mr. Howard, seconded by Mr. 
Wheatley, Mr. W. H. Davidson, M.K.C.V.S., and Mr. J. 
McKerlie. M.R.C.V.S., both of Hungerford, were unani- 
mously elected members of the Association. 


Tue Jupiter Memoriat Funp. 


Mr. J. F. Simpson, in accordance with notice given, 
proposed “ That the sum of £20 be voted from the funds 
of this Association to the Jubilee Memorial Fund.” It 
pigeon he said, by their good treasurer’s account that 
this Association had in hand a balance of £92 4s. 9d., and 
it occurred to him that the present was a very fit oppor- 
tunity for them to dispose of some of that balance in a 
way which he ventured to think would be approved by 
all the members, and would certainly be very acceptable 
to the committee who had in hand the management of 
the Jubilee Memorial. They were aware that it was the 
intention of the Council to found scholarships, but he 
was not in a position to inform them of the precise 
nature of those scholarships, for the simple reason that 
the matter had been kept open in order that the com- 
mittee might know the decision of the various Veterin- 
ary Medical Associations. ‘The fund would close on the 
15th March. ; 

Mr. Irvine had very great pleasure in seconding the 
motion. 

The Presipent remarked that the object was a very 
worthy one ; and Mr. Walker having, as treasurer, ex- 
pressed hearty approval of the proposal, the resolution 
was carried unanimously. 


IN Horszs. 


The circular letter of the Lincolnshire V.M.A. (read at 
the meeting of the Association in November, and since 
printed and circulated among the members) was now 
read by the Hon. Secretary, and the President invited 
discussion upon it. 

Mr. Hurnpatt said that so far as his memory served 
him the general feeling at the meeting he attended when 
the matter was discussed was that the decision come to 
by the Lincolnshire Association, in which it was en- 
deavoured to lay down as an axiom that grunting was a 
distinct evidence of unsoundness, was not favourably 
received at the Central Veterinary Medical Society. 
There were gentlemen who argued that in the first place 
they had no evidence as to the pathology of grunting, 
others said grunting was no evidence of disease unless it 
was accompanied by some more serious symptoms with 
regard to the respiratory organs, which could only be 
discovered by measures beyoud those that were generally 
taken for discovering whether a horse grunted orno. It 
was a very common practice to threaten a horse with a 
stick to discover whether he emitted a sound which was 
called grunting, and if so some practitioners would not 
pass a horse, Others expressed the opinion that that 
was a very impolitic procedure, and was opening up a 
question concerning which there were many objections. 
If a horse emitted that peculiar sound called grunting 
which varied very considerable under certain conditions, 
and if at the same time that horse gave evidence of de- 
fective respiration when put through the proper test for 
the same, then he would admit that grunting was a pro- 
per ground for certifying unsoundness ; but unless the 
veterinary surgeon had some distinct proof beyond the 
fact that the horse grunted, he held that he was not war: 
ranted in giving an adverse opinion with regard to the 
soundness of that horse. He had the opportunity at the 


meeting of the Central Society of giving distinct proof, 
from his experience of a horse which he rode two seasons 
with the Cambridgeshire Foxhounds. That horse in- 
variably “ grunted”’ when he landed over a fence, but he 
was as sound in his wind as any horse that ever walked 
this earth. Plenty of other cases might be brought for- 
ward to show that it was wrong to condemn an animal on 
such prima facie evidence. One gentleman stated a case 
at a meeting of the Central Society where a horse was 
known to emit the sound under certain conditions, but 
there was absolute proof that he was perfectly sound in 
his wind. It was necessary before coudemning a horse 
to satisfy themselves that there was sume absolute cause 
for the grunting. It was said by some that the majority 
of horses that made this peculiar noise became ultimately 
roarers. He himself looked on that as merely a coinci- 
dence ; but where it occurred he thought they would not 
find it amongst horses of the thoroughbred type, but 
amongst horses of the commoner type, such as those 
which rap in omnibuses and tramcars, and heavy cart- 
horses. Where such horses grunted there was room for 
suspicion, but even in those cases it could not of itself be 
accepted as proof of unsoundvess. At the Central meet- 
ing the prevailing opinion of the large majority was 
absolutely against accepting the dictum that because a 
horse grunted he should be reckoned unsound; and it 
was, further, considered unwise for a veterinarg surgeon 
to commit himself to any such opinion. (Applause.) 

Mr. WatkrR was astonished that any Association 
would agree to such a resolution. In the first place the 
language was incorrect, for to his mind grunting was an 
effect and not a cause. (Hear,hear.) Grunting was not 
a sufficient reason for the rejection of any animal. He 
had been rather struck with the discussions at meetings 
of various societies on that question. He should say 
that nine-tenths of those who had spoken agreed with 
the idea that all grunters eventually became roarers. If 
that was so grunting must be a modified form of roaring, 
and so, if it was a disease, it must be one and the same 
disease. He was not inclined to believe that. He did 
not think many would dispute the proposition that there 
were two distinct forms of grunting—a grunting that did 
proceed to roaring and a grunting that had no relation 
to roaring whatever, and consequently would never 
develope into it. (Hear, hear.) He dared say also that 
most would agree that many horses would grant through 
fear simply. It was a perfectly normal emission of sound 
from the sudden contraction of some of the} muscles of 
the larynx, and had no relation to disease at all. (Hear 
hear.) If that were so, .he thought it would be a great 
hardship to condemn a horse for emitting a little sound 
when tampered with. He thought it indisputable that 
there were many horses which grunted and yet never 
became roarers. Again, some seemed to be “at sea” as 
to whence the sound proceeded. Some even thought it 
was connected with the lungs. If they tested it on 
themselves they would easily find that this sound pro- 
ceeded from the throat, and that they could not make it 
proceed from anywhere else. He thought the profession 
was practically unanimous with regard to a confirmed 
roarer—that the course was atrophy of the muscles of the 
larynx. If that was so—and he quite believed that it 
was—there could be no difficulty as to where the sound 
proceeded from. He thought there were two forms of 
grunting which had to be distinguished the one from the 
other, and that unless a horse did more than simply 
grunt in the ordinary way he was not an unsound horse. 


He moved “ That grunting being an effect, cannot be a ° 


cause of unsoundness, and that when unaccompanied by 
apy other abnormal sound or alteration of structure it 
is not an unsoundness, but a perfectly natural 
emission.” 

Mr. HurnpALt seconded the proposition pro forma, to 
bring it before the meeting. 
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Mr. Simpson agreed with Mr. Hurndall as to the im- 
portance of the subject. It was most importani that 
those who had the opportunity of making what he might 
term acomplete examination of hunters and other horses 
for their wind. By the term complete examination he 


- meant not only testing them in the “ rough and ready ” 


way by striking at them with a stick, say at a repository, 
but also had an opportunity of galloping the animal in 
the plough. It was of still more importance to those 
who had limited opportunities of forming an opinion as 
to the soundness or otherwise of a horse’s wind, say ata 
repository where there was no galloping ground. It 
would also apply to those who had to decide as to the 
soundness or otherwise of the wind of horses exhibited 
in show-yards. In the discussion at the Central Associa- 
tion one member drew the distinction between unsound- 
ness in wind and unsoundness in other parts of the body. 
If he remembered rightly, it was urged by that gentle- 
man that the sound of grunting was evidence of some 
internal disease, it might be of the abdomipal or of the 
thoracic viscera, but he would not pledge himself to say 
it was evidence of unsoundness of wind. He (Mr. 
Simpson) viewed it as a very dangerous course to take 
to deliberately amongst themselves declare that every 
sound which might be termed grunting was evidence of 
unsoundness of wind, which was, he took it, how the 
Lincolnshire Association applied the term. Where were 
they to draw the line? As Mr. Walker had well said, 
there were many sounds emitted when a horse was 
struck. If a horse gave that uncontrolled prolonged 
grunt which in “ horsey’ circles was called “ bullivg,” 
that horse ought in his opinion to be condemned, be- 
cause 99 out of every 100 horses galloped after such a 
sound had been obtained from them would roar. But 
there were also, as Mr. Walker said, such sounds as 
might be obtained from the human being. Such a sound 
might raisea little suspicion in the miud of the exam- 
iner, but that alone should not justify any veterinary 
surgeon in condemning a horse as being unsound in 
wind. They wanted some confirmatory evidence before 
they proceeded to condemn that horse. In his opinion 
if a horse, in addition to emitting that sound, had what 
he might call a soft, prolonged cough when pressure was 
applied to the larynx, that would rouse his suspicions. 
If in aadition to that he failed, without great pressure, 
to obtain response to his pressure on the larynx, he 
should have still greater suspicion of that animal ; and 
ou no account would he, having those three circum- 
stances before him, give a sound certificate without the 
opportunity of galloping the horse. But in the absence 
of the two last pieces of evidence and the presence of the 
first, he thought no veterinary surgeon would be justified 
in condemning a horse. No one could fail, if he tried 
hard enough, to get a sound of some kind from every 
horse on striking him with a stick. Therein lay the 
danger. A veterinary surgeon passed a horse, having 
tested him moderately. He might have failed to get a 
sound with any ordinary test, or by galloping. Buta 
man who was determined to get a sound of some kind 
would succeed. What would happen afterwards should 
the purchaser of that horse be dissatisfied in any way 
with the animal and desire to make the veterinary sur- 
geon responsible for having, as he would say, made a 
mistake? He would get a noise out of that animal. 
(Hear, hear.) Although litigation occasionally arose now 
as to the soundness of a horse’s wind, he ventured to 
think if they adopted such a resolution as that of the 
Lincolnshire Association it would increase their difficul- 
ties tenfold. At the same time, he did not altogether 
‘pprove of Mr. Walker’s motion, and he therefore pro- 
posed as an amendment “That in the opinion of this 
meeting grunting alone is not necessarily an evidence of 
unsoundness,”’ 


Mr. Owen seconded the amendment. 


Prof. MacqugEn, who was asked to join in the dis- 
cussion, said he had already exhausted all he had to say 
on the subject, but he might repeat some of the state- 
ments he had previously made. He held what he would 
not term dogmatic views, but views which he had arrived 
at after very fair consideration of the subject. They had 
heard that day, and they had read in the reported dis- 
cussions, that there were two kinds of grunting—the 
grunting that was associated usually with some defects 
of wind, and the grunting that was of no consequence 
whatever. Before proceeding with the subject he wished 
to make the remark that they would observe that those 
who maintained that grunting had some connection with 
defects of wind, were most careful to leave out of con- 
sideration the existence of its connection with whistling. 
They always said there was a gruntivg characteristic of 
roaring, but no one had yet asserted that there was a 
grunting connected with whistling. With regard to 
grunting he went entirely against the Lincolnshire 
Association. He did not believe that grunting necess- 
arily indicated unsoundness of wind. What it could be 
explained to be was quite another matter. In connec- 
tion with that point some had gone the length of ad- 
mitting that there was a special or exaggerated form of 
grunting. He was not inclined to restrict the term to 
any special form, but those ,who believed it was of im- 
portance maintaived that grunting was gererally noticed 
in horses that were unsound in their wind. That had 
vot been his experience ; but if it had been his exper- 
ience he would like to ask those pro-grunting individuals 
if they were prepared to maintain the converse statement 
—that if a horse did not grunt to a stick he was there- 
fore to be considered sound of wind? That was a rather 
important point, especially in repositories. He was 
himself prepared to deny both propositions, in other 
words he fell back upon Mr. Simpson’s statement that 
grunting was not necessarily evidence of defective wind. 
(Hear, hear.) Since this question had been raised by 
the Lincolnshire Association he had taken occasion to 
make a few notes, and—although he was not inclined to 
rely very much upon statistics—he still maintained that 
from what he had gathered at least 66 per cent. of horses 
unsound in their wind, either from roaring or whistling 
did not make a noise to a stick, That was rather a large 
statement, but those who examined horses by galloping 
them, and would take the trouble to test the same horses 
by threatening with a stick, would find it was so, Then 
there was the opposite cendition—that a horse which 
when threatened emitted a sound did not roar when 
galloped. The late Mr. Youatt, who was credited as the 
first authority to pey attention to roaring, looked on 
grunting and roaring as synonymous ; but he confessed 
that the mere testing of a horse’s wind by threatening 
with a stick was most unreliable. Professor Williams 
did not look upon grunting as a very important defect ; 
and General FitzWygram admitted that a horse with an 
over-loaded stomach would grunt when threatened with 
a stick. In other publications the condition called 
grunting occupied a very small space, being merely re- 
ferred to in the text-books. Oliphaut no doubt men- 
tioned that grunting was unsoundness, but he gave 
nothing in support of it, and Youatt did not mention it. 
The French and German writers did not recognise it at 
all. He did not believe the profession would ever be in 
agreement upon the question, and did not think it woul. 
be wise to come to any such decision. He thought every 
member had a perfect right to exercise his own judgment 
and if he thought it necessary for his own protection he 
should ment.on that a horse grunted. He did not see 
that this discussion would ever bring about unanimity in 
ihe examination of horses’ wind, but it would do good 
by drawing attention to the point. (Applause. ) 

Mr. Hugnpatt, after Mr. Simpson’s remarks, invited 


Mr. Walker to withdraw his resolution in favour of the 
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amendment. Mr. Walker had made two remarks anent 
roaring which his (the speaker’s) experience did not con- 
firm. He said that the veterinary profession generally 
admitted that roaring was due to atrophy of the muscles 
of the larynx. His experience, based on post-mortem 
examinations, was that in heavy-class horses the state- 
ment was a correct one, but that in thoroughbred or 
better class horses it did not apply. He was satisfied 
that roaring did very often come from the lungs, and that 
the larynx was not defective. Moreover, he was satisfied 
that a horse suffering from roaring was capable of being 
cured, or at any rate very materially alleviated, by 
medical treatment, a proof of which he received abuut a 
week ago. He believed that with better class and 
thoroughbred horses the larynx was rarely the cause of 
the disease. 

Mr. WaLKER agreed to withdraw his resolution in 
favour of the amendment. 

The PrestpENT said that having given the matter 
some consideration, he quite agreed with Mr. Simpson 
that grunting was not necessarily evidence of unsound- 
ness. At the same time, speaking from his own exper- 
ience, horses that grunted should be looked on with 
suspicion. 

After some remarks from Mr. Lepper and Mr. Verney, 
Mr. Simpson’s resolution was carried nem. con. 


THE ProposEp REPRESENTATIVE UNION. 


The Hon. Szc. read the circular letter addressed tu 
him by Prof. Macqueen. 

Mr. Simpson proposed the appointment of a committee, 
considering Prof. Macqueen’s suggestion an admirable 
one in the interests of all local societies. It was, how- 
ever, anything but advisable in the interests of the 
National Society, unless there were very considerable 
modifications of the suggestions. Taking No. II for in- 
stance “All effective members of affiliated societies 
should become, by virtue of affiliation, affective members 
of the National Veterinary Association, without further 
individual subscriptions.” he thought they would readily 
see the effect of it if adopted, because it was pretty well- 
known that most members of the profession who interest- 
ed themselves in the National were also members of 
local societies ; and in these days of bicycles and horse- 
less carriages half-guineas will be studied more and more. 
(Laughter and “hear.”’) At the same time he thought 
it so important that they should have a Central Associa- 
tion to which they could look in times of necessity for 
guidance that he most willingly proposed the appoint- 
ment of a committee to consider the subject. 

Mr. HuRNpALL seconded the motion, observing that 
there appeared, as Mr. Simpson had suggested, some 
little difficulty as regarded subscriptions on the face of 
it. Some years ago he submitted to the press somewhat 
similar ideas, suggesting also the establishment of a 
quarterly journal in connection with the National Asso- 
ciation, which should be looked on as the leading journal 
of the profession, and in which all matters connected with 
the profession might have full ventilation. 

The resolution was carried unanimously ; and Mr. 
Simpson then proposed that the President, the vice- 
presidents, the hon. sec., and the hon. treasurer form the 
committee. 

Prof. MacquegENn explained that the letter was entirely 
an unofficial communication. It was simply the result 
of a remark in a speech by Mr. Wartnaby, and was 
entirely private and unofficial. He had sent similar letters 
to all the Societies in England and Scotland, and also to 
the President of the Society that met in Dublin. and 
wherever the letter had been read it had been received 
with favour and a committee had been appointed. When 
he received intimation that the Sociefies had all appoin- 
ted committees, as he hoped would be the case, he should 
be bold enough to invite those committees to meet toge- 


ther at a central place, or to send representatives, to con- 
fer. Without such a conference he did not think it wae 
possible to go very far. If they could get over the finan- 
cial difficulty, he believed that professional union would - 
be une of the best things that had ever taken place in 
the profession. (Hear, hear.) 

The resolution was unanimously passed by the 
meeting. 

Puiace or Next MEETING. 


On the very kind invitation of Mr. Lepper the Asso- 
ciation unanimously resolved, the requisite motion hav- 
ing been proposed by Mr. Hurndall, and seconded by Mr. 
Flanagan, to hold the next (the summer) meeting at. 
Aylesbury, on the first Friday in July. 


Tue PRESIDENT OF THE COLLEGE AND THE COUNCIL. 


Mr. Hugnpatt said they had the honour of having 
the President of the Royal College as cne of their mem- 
bers ; and he believed he would be seeking re-election on 
the Council. it had occurred to him that it would be a 
graceful act on their part to issue a circular asking 
other veterinary medical associations to support Mr. Jas. 
Simpson. (Applause.) 

The PreEsipENT proposed “That this Association 
nominate Mr. James Simpson for re-election as a mem- 
ber of the Council of the Royal College, and ask the 
other Associations to support him as far as they possibly 
can, so as to secure his re-election.” (Applause.) 

Mr. HurnpaLt seconded, and the motion was carried 
with enthusiastic unanimity, and briefly acknowledged by 
Mr. James Simpson. 

Mr. Huntine showed a very interesting photograph of 
a supposed fracture of the first rib. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 
A. L. Burrers, M.R.C.V.S. 


Gentlemen,—It is customary for presidents to choose: 
for their inaugural address topics of general rather than 
exclusively scientific interest, but iu following this 
custom [| find it difficult to select a subject which has. 
not already been touched upon by atle hands. As our 
time is limited I will confiue my remarks to veterinary 
medical societies, although [ fear what I have to say 
about them may be considered like a thrice told tale. 
Judging from the accounts of their various meetings 
given in our professional journals, I consider they are 
very popular. Perhaps some may differ from this view 
on the score that the aggregate attendance at the meet- 
ings represents only a very small proportion of the 
whole profession, but when we consider the difficulties 
which the great majority of our professional brethren 
experience in getting away from their practices, the 
wonder is that the meetings are so well attended. The 
reason for their popularity, however, is not far to seek, 
and is to be found in the benefits which the members 
derive from them. Among other things they acquire in 
the pleasantest way possible much useful medical and 
scientific knowledge Not only are they benefitted at 
the meeting itself, out also by the social chat before and 
after it. They then hear their neighbours’ troubles | 
with cases and clients, and how they overcome their 
difficulties ; or may pour their own perplexities into the 
sympathetic ear of a professional brother who may 
suggest a remedy. 

Besides the reading and discussing of papers on 
scientific subjects, the exhibition of morbid specimens, 
etc. I should like to see in this Association, occasion- 
ally at least, a further development of our usefulness. I 
cannot better illustrate my meaning than by referring to 
the letter of the Lincolnshire Veterinary Medical Society 
on “Grunting.” To assist in elucidating and determin- 
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ing the pathology of this disease, if I may so term it, a 
horse, or horses, grunters, could have been procured, 
tested in the presence of the members, then slaughtered 
and the post-mortem lesions if any observed and recorded. 
This would serve as an object lesson of great value to 
the members present. I say to members present, because 
it must always be borne in mind that through the 
medium of our periodicals, in our papers and discussions 
on them we speak to a much larger audience than is 
assembled in the-four walls of this room; whereas by 
experiments such as those indicated the advantages are 
confined to those who witness them. They see the 
animals, note their condition, distinguish the sounds, 
and also the post-mortem appearances, and all this in a 
better way than could be described by the cleverest pen 
or pencil. To carry out these experiments requires 
funds, and this a point;which I think deserves some con- 
sideration as to how much or how little could be devoted 
to these purposes. 


There is another matter to which I wish to direct your ' 


attention, avd it also has relation to the funds. As a 
man’s character is frequently judged by the company he 
keeps, so also is a society’s by the objects which it 
endeavours to attain. The aims and objects of this 
Association are high and worthy, but I think it might 
with honour to itself and advantage to its members 
widen them a little by identifying itself with another of 
purely philanthropic character, [ allude tothe National 
Veterinary Benevoleut Society. This Society was formed, 
as most of you are aware, 31 years ago, for the purpose 
of raising a fund to be devoted to the relief of such of 
its members as fell into distressed circumstances, their 
widows or families. It was formed in conjunction with 
another of like principles but for a different purpose, 
viz., the protection of its members from unjustifiable and 
oppressive lawsuits, by giving them professional and 
uniary assistance and support. Of this latter society 
shall at present say nothing, beyond recommending it 
to your favourable notice. 1 would however, recommend 
this Association to become identified with the Benevo- 
lent Society by making a small donation say £20 to it. 
In return we should obtain in perpetuity a voice and 
vote in the distribution of itsfunds. It has done good 
work in the past, although not so extensively as its 
founders would have wished, owing to the limited num- 
ber who have joined it. It is true that cases requiring 
assistance may not frequently be brought to the notice 
of the profession, but the number of applicants to this 
Society for relief has fully demonstrated the necessity 
for its existence, and also for a wider membership. 
Besides grants of money the Society has been able to 
assist in other ways. Some years ago the son ofa 
deceased veterinary surgeon, being desirous of following 
his father’s profession but unable to do so for want of 
funds to pay his college fees, applied to the Society, 
although not entitled to its benefits. They made a 
representation to the different schools when they all, | 
believe (there may have been one exception) generously 
offered to educate him free, and already the orphans of 3 
veterinary surgeons have been through their influence 
80 educated. Now [ think you will all agree with me 
that a society doing this good work is worthy of support. 
Some may think its officers have been a little remiss in 
not keeping its claims constantly before the notice of the 
profession, but they have carefully husbanded its funds, 
and have themselves defrayed all the working expenses. 
It is owing to this fact that it has now an invested 
capital of over £3000. As I before stated the number of 
pplicants for relief have fully demonstrated in the past 
the absolute necessity for such a society, and as the 
struggle for existence is yearly becoming keener, owing 
to competition and increased membership, we fear that 
the claims upon it will in the future be increased rather 


tion and as members of an honourable and learned body 
to carefully consider this matter, and, noblesse oblige, to 
act up to the highest standard. 

While it is our ambitious desire for the profession to 
attain a place in the fore front of learned and scientific 
bodies, we should not neglect those duties which the 
thoughtful consider are due to the unfortunate, ever 
remembering that by making provision for the probable 
wants of the widow and fatherless we add to our own as 
well as their happiness, and also tend to elevate the 
status of our profession in the eyes of all good and right 
thinking people. 


Mr. WALKER proposed and Mr. Wheatley seconded a 
very hearty vote of thanks to the President for his 
address, and the same was carried by acclamation. 

The PReEsipEnrT said a word of cordial thanks, and the 
members, who were juived by Messrs. Giles Ayres, R. L. 
Clarke, J. A. Craft, W. Bonny, E. K. Deacon, Mus. Bac., 
and other gentlemen, adjourned to the new coffee room 
of the Hotel for the annual dinner. 


THe DINNER, 


To which over 30 gentlemen sat down, was served in 
the style for which the Hotel is famous. 

The CuarrMaN gave the loyal toasts. The Prince of 
Wales, he said, took great interest in Agriculture and 
sport, and altogether fulfilled the ideal of a country 
gentleman, independent of his position as heir to the 
Throne. The veterinary profession had good reason to 
drink that toast with enthusiasm, for his Royal Highness 
was a patron of the College, and frequently attended 
meetings there, taking a great personal interest in the 
profession. (Applause). 

Mr. Leprer submitted the next toast, that of “ The 
Sea and Land Forces,” and said no words could express 
the gratitude they felt towards the Services. He hoped 
the Navy would be so strengthened that it would exceed 
the navies of any two other powers; and our Army in 
point of efficiency, discipline and equipment could 
equal the large armies of the Continent, although, of 
course, not in numbers. They were glad to welcome 
back the Ashanti expedition from their bloodless cam- 
paign, the organisation of which had been very thorough 
and efficient. A notable feature was our volunteer 
force, which now numbered 200,000, and there were 
many thousands of men in the prime of life who had 
served as volunteers and would quickly rejoin the colours 
if required. (Applause.) He had himself belonged to 
the Bucks Yeomanry for 20 years, and was certain that 
if the Yeomanry Regiments of England were only drilled 
for one month they would equal in every respect the 
regulars. (Applause.) He coupled with the toast the 
name of Quarter-master Giles Ayres, of the Berks Yeo- 
manry, who was an old yeoman and an old vet., and had 
served his country in mavy ways. (Applause.) 
Quarter-master Ayres, responding, said that after the 
recent remarks of the Commander-in-Chief they might 
feel satisfied that the Navy and Army were in a good 
position. 
Mr. DowE.1 proposed “ Success to the Royal Counties 
Veterinary Medical Association” in a neat speech. 
Having been present at the meeting that afternoon, and 
then at that dinner, there could be no doubt of the 
success of the Association. He felt deeply indebted to 
his friend Mr. Rogers for having asked him to come 
there that day, because it had not only enabled him to 
spend a pleasant afternoon, but also to see the working 
of one of the chief veterinary medical associations outside 
London. 

The PREstvENT responded, and said he had the good 
of the Association at heart, and certainly should not 
spare himself in any way to promote its success. He 
must remind them that very much of the success of an 


than diminished. It behoves us therefore as an Associa- 
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Association depended upon its permanent officers; and 
he thought that Association from its commencement had 
been one continued success. Some meetings might not 
have been attended so well as others, but when they 
considered the earnest attention that veterinary sur- 
geons paid to their business, and the enthusiasm which 
they showed in the professiun, he thought they attended 
very well. Anything in his power to make that Associa- 
tion a success he should not fail to do. (Applause.) 

Mr. Huntine ably proposed the next toast, that of 
“The Veterinary Profession.’’ Ina mixed audience of 
that kind, he said, one who did not know the visitors 
might bea little puzzled as to how best to treat the 
subject of that toast; but he was saved that trouble, 
because every visitor with them that day was a sporting 
man, and to sporting men there was very little necessity 
to insist on the good work gone by members of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons. (Hear, hear.) The 
members of the profession looked to the owners of horses, 
cattle, and dogs for appreciation of their work. The 
individual public always treated them well, and 
thoroughly appreciated the services they were able to 
render. But as a collective body they looked to the State 
for some appreciation too. (Hear, hear.) There was, a 
short time ago, a State Department of Veterinary Sur- 
geous, which was “run” by veterinary surgeons, and its 
work was well done. Unfortunately—and as a good 
Radical he said it with a sense of shame—a Liberal 
Government deposed them from their proper place, and 
put at their head retired military and naval officers. But 
time always brought its revenges. They had been trying 
now some 24 years at ouly one disease—swine fever— 
and they had actually grown and developed that disease, 
and increased its spread in the country; and they had 
killed under the guidance of non-professional men 
more pigs than the disease itself. A short time ago the 
new Minister of Agriculture invited the Local Authori- 
ties to send representatives to a conference ; and every 
one of those local representatives told him that the 
Board of Agriculture had failed miserably, owing to the 
incapacity of the officers, and to the delay incurred by 
their arrangements. He was glad to see that, only 
within the last day or two, Mr. Walter Long had seen 
the error of his ways, and was now going to treat the 
local veterinary surgeon as the only man to whom they 
could trust for the stamping ont of disease. When he 
had diagnosed the disease he would act at once, and not 
as heretofore, be a mere “ tripe-washer” to send the 
“ tripe ’’ up to London to have it verified. They could 
not lock the stable door then. The veterinary profession 
resuming its proper position in the State, and having 
always maintained its proper position with the public, 
he thought was now in a position for which every mem- 
ber should be grateful and proud. (Hear, hear.) He 
had to couple with that toast the name of Mr. James 
Simpson, the President of the College. He did so with 
very great pleasure, because he himself kuew something 
of the difficulties of the position, and also because, having 
seen a good deal of Mr. Simpson’s ways, he knew that 
he was one of the most energetic Presidents the College 
had ever had. (Hear, hear.) He spared himself never 
and he possessed a most enviable tact in the way in 
which he did his work. (Applause.) 

Mr. Simpson returned thanks. He assured them he 
appreciated very highly the honour of the position he 
occupied that night as the mouthpiece of the veterinary 
profession. He called to mind that last year the gentle. 
man who had uow proposed that toast occupied the 
position of President of the College, and it was in their 
recollection that he made a very excellent speech. It 
was the duty of every member of the protession to try 
and keep it to the fore. The Council did him the 
honour to elect him as President, and he was bound to 
say be agreed with Mr. Hunting in onething. He had 


been far too generous in his remarks with regard to him- 
self (the speaker), but he had certainly told the absolute 
truth when he said that he would, during the time he 
occupied that honourable position, endeavour to do his 
level best to obtain for the profession the recognition it 
undoubtedly deserved. (Hear, hear.) Mr. Hunting had 
referred to a position which was once occupied by the 
profession, which they claimed to be honourable in the 
State. He was in a position, perhaps, that night to say 
something which they had not heard before. They 
might remember that some time ago the Council of the 
College decided that a deputation should wait on the 
President of the Board of Agriculture to represent to 
him the views entertained by the members of the pro- 
fession. Mr. Long did not see, his way to receive‘a 


deputation, and perhaps he was wise in that, because 


as they knew tho reception of a deputation meant publi- 
city ; and Mr. Long, perhaps with a desire to assist the 
profession, was anxious to hear from an individual the 
views of its members. The Council decided that he (Mr. 
Simpson) as the President of the College, should wait on 
the President of the Board of Agriculture, and he did so. 
Although he was not at liberty to tell them all the 
details until he had reported to his Council, he did feel 
at liberty to tell them that he was received most 
courteously by Mr. Long, and that he gave him the most 
patient and considerate attention he could possibly have 
hoped for. When he told them that it occupied him 
nearly an hour to tell him his tale, they would under- 
stand he had a good deal to say. When a Minister 
of the State could afford to give an hour to an individual 
he must indeed be considered a patient and an interested 
man. He laid before Mr. Long all, or nearly all, the 
grievances entertained by members of the profession. 
The Council desired him to call Mr. Long’s attention to 
three facts, viz., that the Veterinary Department had 
been practically abolished ; that there was no profes- 
sional man as director at the head of that. department ; 
and that the staff at the Board was insufficient to deal 
with the diseases which were raging at the present time. 
He drew Mr. Long's attention to the fact that for 12 
years, down to 1878, the Privy Council had a veterinary 
department which was presided over by a layman. The 
failure of the Department then to cope with disease was 
so apparent to the Duke of Richmond that he determined, 
when he came into office, to appoint a veterinary director 
with all the necessary staff; and the result of that 
change was well-known not only throughout England 
but throughout the world. It was that cattle plague, 
pleuro-pueumonia, sheep-pox and other diseases were 
practically swept away from our country. He (the 
speaker) ventured to compare the condition of affairs 
now with those under the veterinary director—because 
the changes of which they had now so much reason to 
complain took place after the retirement of Professor 
Brown from the Department. (Hear, hear). No sooner 
did Professor Brown retire, and a lay director was 
appointed to preside over what was called “ The Animals 
Division,” than swine fever, glanders and farcy, rabies, 
and other diseases unmistakably increased enormously. 
Even the authorities at the Board of Agriculture would 
not deny that fact. The monthly statistics proved that 
from the date of the appointment of a layman to the Ani- 
mals’ Department those diseases had increased enor- 
mously. (Hear, hr.) He must not tell them all that trans- 
pired ; but he came away from that interview satisfied that 
they had in Mr. Long a very different man to what they 
had iv Mr. Gardner. (Hear, hear), and he confidently be- 
lieved that Mr. Long would do his level best, because 
quoting his very words, “it would be futile for any de- 
partment of the State to deal with disease unless we had 
not only the assistance but the very hearty co-operation 
of the members of your noble profession.” (Applause.) 
When a Minister of the State used those w and told 
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him theirs was a profession he admired and respected, 
and that amongst its ranks he could reckon a large num. 
ber of his personal friends, he felt sure it was Mr. Long’s 
intention to do his best to sweep away some of the causes 
of the irritation which existed now in the veterinary pro. 
fession as against the Board of Agriculture. (Hear, hear.) 
Mr. Simpson then referred to the approaching election of 
members of Council, thanking those present for the sup- 

rt offered him in his candidature, and assuring that if 

e were successful he would do his best in the interests 
of the profession. The duties of a councillor and of a 
president now were very different to what they were some 
years ago, as he showed by giving some particulars of the 
work ofthe Registration Committee. He ventured to 
think that the profession was never in its history more 
respected than it was at the present time: and he need 
not remind them that it depended upon the individual 
members to obtain for it still greater respect. He felt 
sure he was not appealing to an unsympathetic audience 
when he asked them to assist their Council in every pos- 
sible way by doing all they could to bring the profession 
to the front, and to claim and demand for it that recog. 
nition which it undoubtedly deserved. (Loud applause.) 

Mr. in proposing “The Visitors,’ said 
they numbered among their guests that night gentlemen 
of high social position and associated with “ the sport of 
kings.””’ The presence of such distinguished visitors 
showed the esteem felt towards the members of the pro- 
fession. As Mr. Hunting and Mr. Simpson had pointed 
out, the failure to perform the necessary duties for the 
protection of the stock-owning public by the late 
Government was greatly to be regretted. He coupled 
with the toast the name of Mr. Bird, who represenved 
one of the best racing establishments in England. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Brep suitably replied to the toast. 

Mr. Rows gave “The President and Officers of the 
R.C.V.M.A.”’ in a neat speech, and Mr. Walker and Mr. 
Hurndall suitably responded. 

The enjoyment of the evening was greatly enhanced 
by songs from Messrs. Bonny, Hurndall, Cottrell, Pitch- 
ford, Ayres, Owen, and Wheatley, and recitations by Mr. 
Maidment, and piano solos by Mr. Deacon. 


LINCOLNSHIRE 


Counties, owing to want of time, had adjourned the 
subject to their next meeting. He thought that in the 
discussion on the question at the Central Soviety Prof. 

Macqueen had rather got off the track in devoting so 
much attention to the circular which he had sent to the 
different societies, instead of confining himself to the 
resolution of that Association. However, he supposed 
the principle of “a weak case, abuse your opponents 
attorney ” applied to veterinary discussions, and had been 
adopted in this instance. 

A letter was read from the Secretary of the Eastern Coun- 
ties Society stating that the National Veterinary Society 
proposed to visit Yarmouth in the summer, and asking 
whether the Lincolnshire Society would be willing to 
assist in entertaining them. After discussion it was 
decided that the Treasurer Capt. Russell and Mr. Gooch 
should be asked to consider the subject and confer upon 
it with the Eastern Counties Society. It was generally 
felt that the state of the funds did not warrant a grant 
from the Society towards it. 

The question of subscribing to the Walley Memorial 
Fund was considered and it was decided to leave the 
matter to the discretion of individual members. 


ELEcTION OF OFFICERS. 


Capt. RussExt proposed the election of Mr. H. Howse 
of Lincoln as President for the ensuing year, as he was 
sure that Mr. Howse was a gentleman with many qualifi- 
catious for the post and that he would fill the chair in an 
exemplary manner. This was seconded by Mr. Brooks 
and adopted vuanimously, and the Secretary was directed 
to write to Mr. Howse informing him of his election. 

The retiring President Mr. T. A. Rudkin, with Mr. J. 
Mackinder and Mr, F. H. Reeks were elected Vice- 
Presidents. 

The Treasurer, Capt. Russell, and Hon. Sec. Mir. 
J. A, Robinson were re elected. 

The TREASURER read a statement of accounts for the 
past year showing a balance in hand of £16, and ‘there 
was asum of £11 owing the Society for overdue sub- 
scriptions, most of which he hoped to get in. The 
accounts were passed with a very hearty vote of thanks 
to Captain Russell for the time and energy he had 
devoted to the affairs of the Society. 

Mr. Hartley proposed that Mr. Tom B. Bindloss, of 
Long Sutton be elected a member of the Society. This 


VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The fourteenth annual meeting of this Association was | 
held at the George Hotel, Grantham, on Thursday, 
February 28th, the president, T. A. Rudkiv, Esq., | 
Grantham, in the chair. There were also present Mr. J. 
Clarkson (President of the Yorkshire V.M.A.), Captain 
Russell, J.P., (hon. treas.), and Mr. E. C. Russell, 
Grantham; W.H. Brooks, Leadenham ; J. Mackinder 
and J. W. Gresswell, Peterboro’; Chas. Hartley, Lin-— 
coln ; F. L. Gooch (President, Midland Counties V.M.%.), 
Stamford; Hugh Kidd, Melton Mowbray; B. Freer, 
Uppingham ; and J. A. Robinson (hon. sec.), Market | 

eeping. 

The minutes of the last meeting having been taken as — 
read, the Secretary read letters of apology for non- 
attendance from Dr. Fleming, Profs. Pritchard, Mac- 
queen, and McFadyean, and Messrs. J. A. Clarke, F. B. 
Eve, Captain Hayes, James Smith, T, E. Smith, and F. 
Somers. 

GRUNTING. 


The Szcrgtaky said he had received communications, 
re grunting, from the Yorkshire, Lancashire, Central and 
Midland Societies. The Yorkshire and Lancashire were 
in accord with them on the question, but the Central 
by 22 votes to 3 took the opposite view. The Midland 


was seconded ty the President, and carried. Captain 
Russell proposed the election of his son, Mr. E. C. 
Russell, of Grantham; seconded by Mr. Brooks, and 
adopted. 

Mr. Harruey then read the circular letter which he 
had received from Professor Macqueen in reference to 
amalgamation of the various existing societies with the 
National Society. Mr. Hartley supported the propo- 
sitions contained in Professor Macqueen’s letter but 
owing to want of time to fully discuss the subject at that 
meeting it was resolved that the officers of the Society 
form a committee to consider the matter and report to 


the next meeting. 


SOME NON-CONTAGIOUS SKIN DISEASES OF 
THE HORSE. 
By B. Freer, M.R.C.V.S., Uppingham. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen,—Towards the end f 
the year 1895 our worthy Secretary paid me a short visit, 
and so pleased was I with his company that in a moment 
of rashness [ promised to read a paper at the next meet- 
ing of the L.V.M.A. Whilst looking around for a sub- 
ject it occurred to me that a few remarks on some non- 
contagious skin diseases of the horse, might bring about 


what every essayist anxiously looks forward to, a good 


and profitable discussion. 
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The first and by far the most important of this class 
of skin diseases to which I shall draw your attention is 
that known as eczema. Professors Robertson and 
Williams both speak of four distinct varieties, eczema 
simplex, eczema rubrum, eczema impetiginodes, and 
chronic or squamous eczema. As our clients don’t carea 
toss whether it is squamous or impetiginous so long as 
we can cure the animal in double quick time, it will be 
sufficient for our purpose to-day to speak of eczema as 
acute and chronic. 

The word eczema is derived from the Greek, and means 
an outbreak or eruption. The disease is a true type of 
cutaneous catarrh. It may occur in any part of the 
body, but in our patients is usually seen on the neck, 
shoulders, and quarters. If detected at its commence- 
ment vesiculation may be noticed, followed by the dis- 
charge of a thin watery fluid. If not checked this rans 
on to pus formation, and the shedding of epidermis. The 
irritation and itching are intense. Some animals if not 
properly secured, will not only rub themselves raw but 
actually tear out pieces of skin with their teeth. We 
read that this disease may be confounded with mange, 
but although the symptoms are much allied, and eczema 
occasionally assumes an enzootic form, the two may be 
readily differentiated. 

One characteristic peculiarity of eczema is its strung 
tendency to recurrence, hence to use a common ex- 
pression “ it is as well not to holloa ‘until you are out of 
the wood,” or talk too much about any specific treat- 
ment, for you may possibly leave a patient apparently 
cured and a few days later find him or her as bad or 
worse than ever. 

The causes are chiefly intrinsic, and probably depend 
on a disturbed condition of the digestive and urinary 
systems. Curiously enough it is seen under exactly 
reverse conditions—in animals that are stabled, and fed 
on dry food as well as in others when turned out to 
grass. I have long held the opinion that it is allied to 
rheumatism, and is due to depraved digestion and the 
formation of a poison which should be, but is not 
eliminated by the kidneys. 

I will now with your permission allude to two cases 
occurring under entirely different conditions, and each 
proving equally obstinate and difficult to cure. No I. 
was a grey mare, five years old, the property of a clergy- 
man, and being the only offspring of an old favourite 
had been pampered from birth. When turved out to 
grass at three years old she rubbed all the hair off her 
mane and tail; this they treated by washing with soft 
soap and warm water and afterwards dressing with 
paraftin, aud then sent her to be broken. On her return 
she was broken indeed, and the eruption cured for the 
time, and it took the rest of the year to bring her back 
to anything like her old form, On the approach of win- 
ter she was at once housed, and developed no more 
eczema that season, but within a week or two of being 
grassed the following spring it returned with increased 
severity. She was turned out in a park-like field, and 
before they fetched her in had not only denuded herself 
of mane, hair off the tail, and a considerable quantity of 
skin, but had rubbed the bark of most of the trees, and 
the paint off all the iron hurdles. She was then sent to 
me for treatment. I used her as a hack for a time, and 
whilst in pursuit of my vocation came one day in contact 
with a gentleman who, without being a member of the 

rofession combined the callings of castrator, setoner. 
hoof cutter, and general practitioner. He saw the mare 
and immediately diagnosed the case as one of mange, he 
thereupon offered to give mea receipt, which he would 
not divulge to any other person in the world, that would 
cure her in 24 hours or he would eat her, mavge and 
remedy included. We walked together a short distance 
and in tones that were meant to penetrate he gave me 
the following recipe. Geta double handful of bear’s foot 


(the botanical name for this is helleborus niger) and boil 
in a gallon of stale chamberley. This word puzzled me 
for a second or two, but having grasped its signification, 
I asked should it be male or female. He replied that 
does not matter, but it must be stale, and should be col- 
lected in the morning. Rub this decoction well into the 
skin with a dandy brush and cure is complete. This 
man has long since joined the majority, and I now hand 
over the secret to the profession in general aad the 
L.V.M.A. in particular. Needless to say I did not try 
it, but the eczema ultimately yielded to treatment, which 
I will describe later. 

Auother case, quite opposite in character, was that of 
a harness mare, the property of a nobleman. She com- 
menced rubbing towards the end of the London season, 
and mange being suspected was at once sent off to the 
country, and I was asked to attend. By the time I saw 
her she had rubbed the hair off the top of her neck 
shoulders, withers, and quarters, and apparently a good 
deal of the skin as well. This turned out to be an 
exceedingly obstinate case, and was not thoroughly cured 
until the end of the following October. To make certain 
that it was not mange I on more than one occasion, 
assisted by a medical friend, examined portions of the 
skin microscopically, with negative result. [ then put 
an old pony of little value in the same box with her 
and she used him as a rubbing post, but did not hurt 
him. 

The treatment of this troublesome disease as given in 
text- books, combined with other remedies that occurred 
or were suggested to me, was in this case thoroughly 
carried out. 1 will therefore detail it to you, at the same 
time emphasising those remedies which appeared to me 
to have the most effect. Feeling quite sure at first that 
this was a case of acute eczema, I administered a dose of 
physic, and gave orders that as soon as it had ceased to 
act the diet should be changed in every possible way, 
preference to be given to green food. The physic was 
followed by powder containing— 

Potas bicarb 2 drs. . 
Pot. nit. | 2 drs 
Nux. vomica, 4dr. 

Ordered the skin tv be gently but thoroughly washed 
with soda and warm soft water, and sent a supply of the 
following lotion : liquor picis alcoholicus oue part, soft 
water eight parts, to be applied twice daily. This is an 
excellent remedy in acute eczema. At the end of a week 
a note came stating that the mare was certainly better, 
but still rubbed. 1 may here incidentally mention that 
every possible means was employed to prevent her from 
damaying her skin, for if left to her own sweet will she 
would have eaten herself. 

On my next visit found her generally improved ; the 
skin looked better, there was less moisture, but the ten- 
dency to rub was still evident. Medicine and lotion to 
be continued for a week. 

The next report was that she seemed much better, but 
to my intense disgust on calling again found evidence of 
another crop of vesicles on the neck and withers. The 
itching as bad as ever. Medicine changed to acid nitro- 
hydrochlor dil., two drs. twice daily in the drinkin 
water. The skin to be carefully washed with ened 
soap, and a lotiou afterwards daily applied, liq. plumbi, 
glycerine, and soft water. To cut the matter short it 
was a game of battledore and shuttlecock week after week. 
Gave small doses of aloes with sodii. bicarb and gentian, 
followed by liq. arsenicalis. Dressed the skin according 
to its condition with everything that occurred to me, 
and at last was taken ill myself. Sir Henry Simpson saw 
her at this time, and very kindly wrote to me with 
reference to the case. He strongly recommended the 
application of the old-fashioned remedy oil of tar, sul- 
phor, and train oil. As soon as possible sent a'supply 
with full instructions, and on my next visit must candidly 
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admit that her condition generally had much improved ; 
whether it was the liniment or the fact that she had gone 
short of medicine &c. in consequence of my absence I 
don’t know, but think the liniment did much good. 

Three weeks passed away and considerable improve- 
ment was noticed, but she still rubbed at times. Seeing 
that everyone was sick of the case, not forgetting myself, 
I asked that she might be sent to my place for a month, 
and as her fore legs shewed signs of wear, proposed to 
blister them. This was agreed to. The mare arrived, 
and on the following morning I thoroughly washed her 
myself from head to foot with mercurial soap and warm 
soft water. Blistered her fore legs the following day, 
with excellent effect; and from that day to the present 
she has never rubbed. About 5 ounces of unguentum 
cantharides 1 tu 6 was used ; this produced some amount 
of diuresis and J firmly believe that whatever poison was 
left in the mare’s system was eliminated by the action 
of that blister. 

Case No. 1 was practically cured by hard work, change 
of diet, suitable medicine, and frequently washing the 
skin with mercurial soap, an excellent remedy in most 
cases of chronic eczema, and strongly recommended to 
me by that sterling old practitioner, the late Mr. 
Stanley, of Leamington. 

Interval treatment may be summed up by saying that 
the object of medicinal interference should be to correct 
any abnormal conditious present in the organs or secre- | 
tions. In acute eczema entire change of diet and water, 
physic followed by alkalies and vegetable tonics. Wash 
the skin with an alkaline solution, and apply remedies 
already mentioned. If there is much weeping a powder 
consisting of starch, acid boric, and zinc oxide may be 
dusted on with benefit. In the chronic stage liq. 
arsenicalis, or liquor arsenici bromidi, and acid pit. 
hydro-chlor. dil., are useful, and may be alternated ; and 
as externa! applications I should pin my faith to mer- 
curial soap and a liniment or ointment containing 
sulphur and oil of tar; the bases being fish or animal 
oil, or lavoline. Should the case remain obstinate | 
should certainly try, instead of blistering, small doses of 
cantharides internally, say 5 to 10 grains daily, with 
vegetable tonics. The medicine to be promptly stopped 
should kidney irritation be noticed. Sulphite of calcium 
was strongly recommended to me by an eminent Mid- 
land practitioner, but I cannot say that any marked 
benefit followed its use. Professor Williams read an 
interesting paper before the Lancs. V.M.A on urinous 
eczema. Unfortunately I have not noticed this con- 
dition. The symptoms were constant discharge of an 
ammonical smelling fluid through the skin, swelling of 
the limbs, with excoriations at their flexures. These 
symptoms were relieved, and in one case cured, by 
the frequent administration of purgatives. The local 
treatment was palliative, such as emulsion of oil and 
potash followed by dry dressing of carbolized chalk or 
other absorbents. I should think when an animal starts 
urinating through the skin his chance of cure is ex- 
tremely remote. 

UrticaRia. 

Urticaria, commonly known as nettlerash or surfeit. 

Professor Simmonds when lecturing on skin diseases 
used to tell a little tale. He and Professor Morton were 
rambling in the Isle of Wight when they discovered 
some tempting mushrooms some of which they gathered 
and ate. Shortly after Professor Morton developed 
symptoms of nettlerash, they made at once fur a farm. 
house and procured some milk of which they both drank 
freely. This acted as an antidote, quickly stopping the 
rash in the one, and preventing it in the other. The 


Soon after the repast I retired, but awoke somewhere 
towards morning with the idea that I had either con- 
tracted scabiee or was the victim of an attack from the 
little insect known as Pulex Irritans. I struck a light 
and found that from head to foot 1 was covered with a 
rash, at once diagnosed as urticaria. No one was stirring 
so had to pass the next two hours as best I could. About 
7 a.m. went down and procured some whisky, and think- 
ing that two antidotes were better than none, diluted it 
with milk ; soon afterwards walked to College a distance 
of 4 miles, and on my arrival the rash had disappeared. 
Fortunately it was Saturday so to complete the cure 
took at night two pills. As mussels had caused the dis- 
turbance, L, on the similia similibus curantur principle, 
selected * Cockles,.”’ 

Our patients do not as a rule eat shell fish, neither do 
they show any particular liking for mushrooms. We 
must therefore look elsewhere for the cause. I[ think it 
may be generally traced to a deranged condition of the 
digestive system, with probably some fement or poison 
circulating in the blood. 

A most interesting case of urticaria occurred in my 
practice some two years ago. Subject—a five year-old 
hunter, recently imported from Ireland. Had receiveda 
bran mash over night preparatory to a dose of physic 
next morning, was found, to use the groom’s expression, 
“ smothered from head to tail with lumps.”” As soon as 
possible they sent forme. The symptoms noticed by me 
were those of urticaria generally, but in a marked degree. 
not only was the horse covered with circumscribed swel- 
lings, but the lips, eyes and nostrils participated ; so 
much were the latter swollen that in breathing he made 
a pronounced purring noise. The pulse was about 50, 
temperature 102. My first caré was to administer a 
strong diffusible stimulant : 

Spts. wth. nit. 02, ij. 
éther meth 0%. ij. 
Lig. ammon. acet. dil. oz. iv. in water. 

And 5 drms. aloes in ball. 

Advised that a linen or calico sheet be placed next the 
skin and the ordinary rugs over all. Left a supply of 
the above medicine, minus the ether, to be given at ir- 
tervals, and paid another visit the following morning. 
The physic was acting freely, the face had resumed its 
normal appearance, the greater part of the swelling. had 
disappeared, but there remained one on each side of the 
shoulder,—just where those troublesome tumours come 
in cart horses from the pressure of the collar—about the 
size uf an ordinary saucer, hot, and extremely painful to 
the touch. A lotion containing liq. plumbi, tinct. opii and 
water was ordered, and the medicine continued until the 
following day, when the swelling on the near shoulder 
had almost diappeared, but the one on the off side had 
doubled in size, was hard, but less painful. This puzzled 
me. As something had to be done I ordered frequent 
warm fomentations ; the lotion to be continued, and sent 
powders containing 

RY Potas bicarb, 2 drs. 

Potas nit. and gentian, 2 drs. 

The tumour remained in statu quo for several days. At 
last determined to blister it; in three weeks it was re- 
duced one half, a second application, assisted by the in- 
ternal administration of potas iodide completed the cure, 
and the horse was soon after sold. I hope some of you 
may be able to enlighten me as to the nature of this en- 
largement, for up to now I remain in ignorance. 

The treatment in this case is in the main applicable to 
all Strong diffusable stimulants, a moderate cathartic, 
followed by salines and vegetable tonics. In an urgent 
case should bleed. If there is much itching a lotion 
containing — 


Professor used to say that where milk could not be had, 
a good dose of whisky would have the desired effect. 
Shortly after I visited some frieuds in the South of | 
Loudon and there had a great treat—mussels for supper. | 


Hydrarg perchlor 10 grs. 
Acid hydrocyanic dil. 4drs. 
Aqua 1 pint. 
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May be applied with advantage. One or two cases that 
I have attended have been ushered in by a well marked 
rigor and diarrhoea. That would not determine me from 
giving an aloetic purge. I say aloetic, because some 
might advocate linseed oil, a drug that in my opinion, so 
far as the treatment of the horse is concerned, might well 
be eliminated from the pharmacopeia._. 
ERYTHEMA. 
We shall now pass on and briefly consider the disease 


_known as erythema, which really means redness of the 


skin, ora blush. It may be termed a true dermatitis, 
characterised by heat, pain, redness, and more or less 
swelling. Two or three varieties are spoken of, as trau- 
matic, exudative, and erythema intertrigo, the latter 
usually seen in fat animals that sweat freely and are not 
properly groomed, in mares in and occasionally out of 
cestrum, through the urine trickling down the tender 
skin of the thighs. I take it that all these varieties may 
be classed as traumatic. 

The causes are extrinsic, although we know that some 
animals are more susceptible to skin irritation than 
others. Our attention is principally directed to the con- 
dition known as cracked heels. Mud fever, sore backs 
and shoulders, and other parts that come in contact with 
the harness or saddle. 

Unfortunately for us the marvellous winter through 
which we are now passing has not been provocative of 
mud fever or cracked heels. Zinc ointment and similar 
remedies have been at a discount. Back lotion has, 
however, gone up to a premium. During the decade 
terminating with the year 1889, and which with one 
exception was noted for wet winters, the treatment of 
mud fever materially added to our annual returns, and it 
was during that period that I saw many cases of exuda- 
tive erythema, accompanied by a considerable degree of 
fever and constitutional disturbance, and followed by 
general desquamation and most troublesome fissures, not 
only in the heels but up the back of the limbs, notably 
the hind. It was soon evident that horses whose limbs 
were clipped and frequently washed suffered by far the 
most. It therefore became fashiouable, and rightly so, 
to leave the hair on the limbs and do without washing. 
The latter cannot always apply, for [ know districts 
where the mud is so tenacious that it is absolutely im- 
possible to remove it without soaking and well soaking 
too. Clipping and washing are undoubted provocatives, 
but in a well regulated stable should still hold with 
washing a horse that is plastered with mud, and, of 
course, thoroughly drying after. In treating erythema 
local applications are of the first importance, together 
with the instant removal of the cause. In mild cases, 
whether it be mud fever, chafed backs, or what not, the 
parts should first be thoroughly cleansed with warm 
water, and afterwards carefully dried with a sponge, fol- 
lowed by a soft cloth. A lotion containing liq. plumbi, gly- 
cerine, and soft water, ora saturated solution of acid boric, 
should be applied and the limbs tightly bandaged. In 
inflamed backs the boric acid lotion is especially useful ; 
the part should either be covered with a soft rubber, or 
a calico or linen sheet take the place of one rug. A dose 
of laxative medicine may be given with advantage, and 
this should be folluwed by salines with vegetable tonics. 
This treatment applies also to sore shoulders and necks. 
The latter condition may invariably be prevented by 
fixing in the top of the collar a zinc pad. In badly 
cracked heels one or two poultices of bran and linseed 
meal or boiled carrots may be necessary; after removal 
the parts should be thoroughly cleansed, and then 
smothered with benzoated oxide of zinc ointment, into 
which has been rubbed or stirred a small quantity of 
camphor. Where the cracks or fissures are extensive 
a weak solution of argent nitras, may be applied, or a 
lotion containing zinc sulphate, glycerine, and acid 
carbolic. 


In exudative erythema distributed over a large surface 
we may, after a thorough cleansing, freely dust the parts 
with finely powdered zinc carbonate. The common lapis 
calaminaris is the best. When desquamation commences 
I usually apply a linament containing lig. plumbi 1 part, 
olive oil 4 parts, or a lotion containing a considerable pro- 
portion of glycerine. Should there be much cedema, or the 
abimal be in a weak condition, tonics combined with a 
mild diuretic should be given Ferri sulph, resin and gen- 
tian given in ball is au excellent remedy, as also is the acid 
nitro-hydrochlor in the drinking water. The diet should 
be fairly liberal and where green meat is not obtainable 
carrots are an excellent substitute. 

Such, gentlemen, is my paper. Crude and unpolished 
it is, but I sincerely trust that you may find in it food 
for discussion. We are all of us workers, or at all events 
think we are, but few of us care after a hard day’s work 
to study bovine medicine or equine surgery, or treatises 
on diseases of the skin. Interchange of ideas at such 
meetings as those do a busy practitioner far more good 
than groping his way through some ponderous tome. 
Pull the parer to pieces all you can; tell us all you 
know, so that when we leave this room to join again at 
the festive board we may one and all feel that we have 
added something more to our store of knowledge. 


Discussion. 


Capt. Russe. said he was sorry he did uot feel in the 
position to raise a discussion on the paper which had just 
been read to them. They had no time or opportunity to 
do themselves justice in a discussion on such a paper 
that day. He must say that he never heard a more lucid 
description of the various diseases, than that Mr. Freer 
had just given. He should like to congratulate Mr. Freer 
personally on the treatment he had described. He failed 
to find a single fault with the paper. As to the disease 
eczema, he approved generally of the train oil and oil of 
tar treatment, but he was sure they would agree with him 
that it was seldom two cases required the same treatment 
They would find that apparently desperate cases readily 
improved under treatment, whereas others of a simple 
character would require particularly drastic measures 
before a radical cure could be effected. He thought it 
would be an experiment worth trying, to blister another 
horse under the conditions mentioned in the paper, and 
see if that would effect acure. As to nettle-rash, they, 
in his part of the country, were not called upon to attend 
many of those cases. He did not think he had had over 
six or eight cases in the whole year. They had had an 
interesting case in acow. The owner thought the cow 
was suffering from anthrax, because she was swollen to 
twice her natural size. They gave a simple purgative, 
and left a lotion of liq. plambi, but he thought the pur- 
gative was the thing that was actually necessary, and the 
next day the animal was well. In India they used to 
have many cases of nettle rash, as the horses were kept 
out of doors tied up. As to mud fever he had used the 
sub-acetate of potash with glycerine and oil, and the in- 
ternal remedies. Cracked heels were almost things of 
the past. He had not seen a cracked heel for three or 
four years, except as the result of an injury. He never 
allowed one of his horses to be washed now, because his 
horses once had mud fever badly from this cause. They 
were now just rubbed with a wisp, and put in the stable 
until the legs were perfectly dry, and then brushed down. 

Mr. Hartiey wished to add his thanks to those of 
Captain Russell and Mr. Freer for his very practical 
paper and for his correct and telling description of the 
various phases of these trouvlesome diseases. He him- 
self had used mercurial soap which heconsidered very 
effectual. His soap contained biniodide of mercury with 
an excess of the iodine. He also did not believe in hun- 
ter’s legs being washed. First rub off with a straw wisp 
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and bandage on the top of the dirt, but if they could 
always ensure proper treatment in drying, and have the 
water at the right tem perature, washing would not have 
a bad effect. Captain Russell referred to the fact that 
from limestone roads horses often contracted mud fever, 
and he knew three separate farms each having horses 
with mud fever caused in that way. Mr. Hartley briefly 
described his treatment of sore backs. 

Capt. Russeut asked if paraffin was used pure or 
mixed with anything. Had Mr. Freer ever experienced 
that paraffin rubbed over a horse took all the hair off its 
body and left it completely bald ? 

Mr. Harrtey said he used paraffin and castor oil one 
to four. 

Mr. Goocu said on almost every point he agreed with 
the essayist. As regarded the treatment and the length 
of time. He had used an alcoholic solution of coal tar 
with excellent effects. Oil of tar with a little white 
hellebore. 

Mr. Kipp thanked the essayist for his paper, and said 
that eczema showed like ringworm but without the 
roughened surface, and much larger. In one case he 
cited the spouts extended over the shoulder and neck, and 
the surface of the spots was in one case of the size of a 
crown piece and in the others of half-a-crown. They 
came up in vesicles and the epidermis came off and left 
a bare patch. Erythema looked like mud fever and | 
cracked heels combined. In each of the cases there was 
an exceedingly foul smelling discharge. This he attributed 
to the unhealthy condition of the digestive apparatus and 
the sluggish condition of the urinary organs. 

Mr. CuarKsoN said he could thank Mr. Freer for his 
interesting paper as it was one to which he had listened 
with great pleasure. He had a quantity of mud fever cases 
which he first treated with lard and olive oil. He advo- 
cated the use of prussic acid with an alkali, and after- 
wards a corrosive sublimate lotion. Captain Russell had 
mentioned paraffin. He could only say that a manager 
of one of the collieries he attended had used paraflin with 
wonderful effect, especially in the treatment of laminitis. 
Mr. Hartley asked Mr. Freer if he could tell them any- 
thing that would colour tar emulsions and destroy the 
peculiar smell, as they were apt to be mistaken for the 
well-known remedies. He had used aniline as a dye and 
oil of cloves to scent them. 

Mr. GREsswELL thanked the essayist for his paper and 
said they had often cases of nettle rash in his district, 
through horses eating a quantity of potatoes and bring- 
ing on indigestion. 

The PresipEntT also thanked Mr. Freer for his paper, 
and agreed that it was not advisable to wash hunters’ 
legs. Cracked heels they were always liable to in horses 
out of condition, and sore backs they could not help 
sometimes, and perhaps the worst time was just now, 
when the hair had done growing. 

Mr. Freer, in reply, said he was very much obliged to 


sublimate in eczema in the proportion of ten grains to 

pint was very fond of leaving the 
air on under the e where horses had 

to sore backs. 

Mr. RoBinson proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Freer for his paper from which they had all derived a 
great amount of pleasure and information. When he 
asked Mr. Freer to give them a paper he knew that from 
Mr. Freer’s practical knowledge and well known literary 
ability they were sure to get something worth hearing 
and they would all agree that he had not been mistaken. 

Mr. Goocn seconded the vote of thanks and it was 
adopted unanimously, and suitably acknowledged by the 
essayist, 

Mr. MacKINDER proposed and Capt. Russell seconded 
a hearty vote of thanks to the retiring president. 

Mr. RupKIN in reply said it had been a very great 
pleasure to him to hold office and he should always be 
willing to do all he possibly could to further the interests 
of the Society. 


After the meeting the members present dined together 
and after the usual loyal and patriotic toasts had been 
duly honoured, the Council of the R.C.V.S. was proposed 
in eulogistic terms by Captain Russell, coupled with the 
name of Mr. Kidd. Mr. Kidd in reply mentioned that 
he would be a candidate for re election to the Council 
in May next, and it was unanimously resvlved that the 
Lincolnshire Society use all its influence to secure the 
return of Mr. Kidd to the position which he had filled so 
ably since his first election to the Council. 

J. A. Rosinson, Hon. Sec. 


SCOTTISH METROPOLITAN 
VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


The annual meeting was held on Wednesday, Febru 
ary, 26th, in the Clareudon Hotel, Edinburgh—the presi- 
dent, Mr. John Cameron, Berwick-on-Tweed, in the 
chair. 
Mr. R. Rutwerrorp, Edinburgh, called attention to 
the necessity for Scotland being represented on the 
Council of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, 
quite irrespective of those who had a seat from their 
position in the schvols, Scotland was not wanting in 
many men who were capable of filling this honourable 
ost. 

Principal trusted that if anybody was ap- 
pointed from Scotland they would make it a poiut to 
attend the Council meetings. 

Mr. RurHERForD reminded the meeting that since the 
restoration of members’ rights under the 9th clause, 
members could now act upon the Council. 


them for the way in which they had handled his paper. 
He had simply brought it forward to stimulate discussion 
and this end had been attained. He agreed with Capt. | 
Russell that it was a very good plan in eczema to vary the | 
treatment entirely. In the case in which he mentioned | 


The five following nominations were made :—Messrs. 
Cunningham, Slateford; Robb, Glasgow; Thomson, 
Aberdeen ; Spreull, Dundee ; and Hutton, Kelso, On a 
division it was agreed to approach Mr. Cuuningham, 
Slateford, and in the event of his declining to act to re- 


the use of paraffin, the owner had applied it, he had not, | quest Mr, Hutton to be nominated. 


although he had seen some good effects from a weakened 
solution of paraffin, and he had also seen horses denuded 
of hair from the injudicious use of that remedy. He 


The PREsIpENT, in the course of his address, said he 
observed with pleasure a mvvement which, he hoped, 
would develop for the better recognition and equitable 


believed in leaving the mud on horses in badly regulated | treatment of their profession by the Government. Re- 
stables until the uext morning, but where they had a/| garding the subject of tuberculosis he thought their 


stable where the horses were thoroughly groomed and | 


efforts had been as successful as could have been expec- 


dried afterwards, he should advocate washing. No doubt ted. They were expected to believe that there was no 
in districts where limestone prevailed it would act as a | real heredity in taberculosis, and that milk from the 
caustic. He was a great believer, too, in a saturated | affected cow was the cause. The public knew better 


solution of boracic acid. The case which Mr. Kidd 
mentioned looked to him like a case of herpes, a non- | 
contagious form of ringworm. He had used corrosive 


than to believe that. They had isolated the germ of 
tuberculosis and transplanted it, but where was the veter- 


inary surgeon or professor who could tell them its whole 


t 
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natural history, pathology, and peculiarities? There 
was, however, one aspect of the subject about which 
there was no doubt—viz., the badly diseased condition 
of many cows which supplied the public with milk. He 
was very pleased at the energetic way in which Edinburgh 
had treated her milk supply for some time. 

The treatment which their profession continued to 


. Teceive at the hands of the Government and of many 


Local Authorities was, to put it mildly, very mean and 
disrespectful. He thought they would only be doing 
their duty if they combined to a greater extent than they 
had ever done before in claiming afair share of recogni- 
tion and reward from the managing departments of the 
nation. In the past they had allowed the gentleman 
amateur, the sanitary inspector, the chief constable, and 
even the sergeant of police to elbow them out of their 
legitimate sphere of influence and employment. After 
reading Mr. Long’s remarks when introducing his 
Diseases of Animals Bill, he felt that such a bundle of 
absurdities he had rarely seev. However, Mr. Long 
certainly finished up yery accomodatingly. “It was, 
therefore, undesirable to continue the present state of 
uncertainty in the minds of those who believed them- 
selves to be prejudicially affected.” After that, if Mr. 


Long knew anything about logic or consistency, they © 


should be able to get an investigation into the nature 
and reality of Canadian pleuro. The Canadians only 
required to repeat his own words. In pleuro-pneumonia 
the veterinary profession was entirely ignored. Perhaps 
Mr. Long might be able to explain and reconcile why it 
was that store cattle of all ages continued so scarce. and 
dear, seeing that they had had protection for some 
ears. Mr. Long said that certainly the price of meat 
had not gone up since the restrictions. Was such a thing 
expected? If they caused irregularities and gluts in the 
supply they could not expect prices to rise, or even show 
a good average. If they took a poll of the farmers at any 
auction mart or store cattle market from Banff to Aln- 
mouth regarding the Buard’s policy, Mr. Long would 
find that his overwhelming majority was a paper one. 
There was no need to take up the time vf Parliament 
mending a two year old Act which gave all the powers 
required. The breeding farmer was to get real protection 
but the arable land, cattle feeding farmur had no alterna. 
tive except to buy dear and sell cheap, or put some of 
his land out of cultivation and try to breed for himself. 
He observed with pleasure last week, the appointment 
of two local veterinary inspectors by the County Council 
of Aberdeenshire. He was glad to see they still kept the 
county under proper inspection, which was quite different 
from another large county he knew, where only one 
veterinary inspector was considered sufficient. The 
Diseases of Animals Act required amending, and the 
a where there were visible holes should be darned 
t. 
In order to make themselves conversant with recent 
discoveries in veterinary science he thought asso- 
ciations should have a greater amount of practical de- 
monstrations in connection with their periodical 
meetings. 
Mr. Ineuts, Forfar, read a paper on the results of 
several cases of cryptorchid castration, which gave rise to 


an interesting discussion. 


The attention of the meeting was called to the sub- 
scription being raised for a memorial to the late Prof. 
Walley. It was agreed to leave the matter to individual 
effort, all those present declaring their willingness to 
subscribe. It was suggested that the memorial should 
take the form of a statute, a bust, or a College bursary 
but the majority of the meeting seemed to consider that 
the most suitable testimonial would be a presentation 
to Mrs. Walley and her younger children. 

A letter was read from the Lincolnshire V.M.A. in 
which they expressed the opinion that the sound known 


as grunting was a decided cause of unsoundness, and was 
a sufficient reason for the rejection of any animal so 
affected when submitted to veterinary examination. 

Principal Wii.14Ms said the question was quite a fair 
one. He had known grunters that remained perfectly 
sound in their wind. If a horse granted and did not 
make a noise in his work, he thought a veterinary surgeon 
was justified in passing him. 

Mr. Perer Morr, hon. secretary, thought grunting 
was an indication of unsoundness. 

Mr. Rurtuerrorp, Edinburgh, said he never gave a 
certificate to a horse which grunted. 

Mr. ANpERsoN, Glasgow, was of opinion that the 
majority of horses who grunted ultimately became 
roarers. Undoubtedly he would never think of passing 
horses as thoroughly sound which grunted, although he 
had recommended customers to purchase horses which 


grunted, because they did not show anything wrong with - 


their wind. 

Mr. Morr thought they should forward to the Lincoln- 
shire Association some expression of opinion on the 
subject. 

Professor W. O. WitttaMs moved that in the society’s 
opinion gruntiug alone was indicative of a tendency to 
unsounduess of wind, and should be guarded by a special 
warranty. This was agreed to. 

It was resolved that the next place of meeting of the 
society would be at Melrose. 


Tae Dinner. 


Mr. CaMERON occupied the chair, and the croupier’s 
duties were undertaken by Mr. Moir. 

The toast of “ The Council of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons ” was proposed by Capt. APPLETON, 
of the Inniskilling Dragoons. 

Principal WituiaMs, in reply, said it see.ned to him 
that the work of the Council for the last few years had 
been to make one law one day, and to rescind that law 
three months afterwards. The great point before the pr>- 
fession just now was that students should be admitted to 
the first professional examination without having passed 
the educational test at one sitting. This educational test 
was equal to that of the medical profession, consisting of 
Greek, higher mathematics, and other subjects. He con- 
sidered it most unfair to preclude students from bein 
admitted to the first professional examination if they h 
not passed the preliminary examination at one sitting. 
So long as he passed all the required subjects, it did not 
matter whether he had dove so at one or more sittings. 
For his part he thought the knowledge of a modern lan- 
guage was quite sufficient fur a veterinary surgeon. It 
was uot so much a question of educating the veterinary 
surgeon as of educating their clients. He expressed the 
opinion that Greek and the higher mathematics were not 
of any great utility to the veteriaary surgeon in after life, 
and the man of common sense would get on, whether he 
had auy high education or not. 

Mr. ANDERSON, Glasgow, proposed the toast of the 
“Scottish Metropolitan Veterinary Medical Society,” 
and mentioned that it was the second oldest society of 
its kind in Scotland. He complained of the apathy 
amoug members in attending meetings of the profession, 
and said that veterinary surgeons were the easiest tv 
take the pet of any profession in the world. The least 
remark would give offence to other members. 

Mr. CAMERON replied, and other toasts followed. 


— 


A Veterinary Surgeon Bitten by a Rabid Dog. 
Mr. Park, veterinary surgeon, and William Lawson 
left Penrith on Monday, 7th ist, for the Pasteur [usti- 
tute, Paris, having been bitten by a bulldog belonging to 
a local magistrate. For five months the animal had been 
confined under observation by order of the Board of 
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Agriculture. Previously the animal had been in a kennel 
at Stocktun where rabies broke out. The dog died on 
Monday, and a post-mortem examination showed that it 
had suffered from rabies. The injured men were sent to 
Paris in charge of Dr. Thomson. 


NOMINATIONS AS EXAMINER IN ANATOMY, 
CLASS “A.” 


The following are the nominations of candidate for the 
vacancy caused by the much regretted resignation of 
Vet.-Capt. Butler :— 

E. Wallis Hoare, F.R.C.V.S. Cork. 

Proposed by Professor J. Macqueen. 

Sidney Villar, F.R.C.V.S., Harrow. 

Proposed by Professor J. McFadyean. 

Isaac Vaughan, F.R.C.V.S., F.Z.S., F.L.S., Doncaster. 

Proposed by Professor W. Williams. 


PARLIAMENTARY. 


CRUELTY TO Horszs. 


In the House of Commons on Wednesday :— - 

Mr. Mac Nei (Donegal), S.) asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether he would con- 
sider the propriety of suggesting to the Commissioner of 
Police the necessity of issuing more precise and stringent 
instructions, urging the police by their personal authority 
to put an end to the common practice of overloading and 
ill-usivg horses in London ; whether he was aware that 
in Manchester, Leeds, Huddersfield, Liverpool, Wolver- 
hampton, Nottingham, Cardiff, Bradford, and other 
towns, the police have orders to intervene, and do in- 
tervene, in cases of cruelty; and whether a similar 
practice might be adopted in the metropolis. 


Sir M. W. Rrpizy (Lancashire, Blackpool). The only 
powers which the Metropolitan Police have with regard 
to the ill-treatment of avimals are those conferred by the 
Cruelty to Animals Act of 1849; and I have no ground 
for supposing that they are remiss in exercising them. 
In 1894 1,382 persons were apprehended, and 349 sum- 
moued, by the Metropolitan Police for cruelty to animals, | 
while the total number of persons apprehended in the. 
same year throughout England and Wales was 2,863. | 
Further the number of prosecutions under the Act in the | 
Metropolitan Police district in 1894 was 2,817; in the 
eight boroughs referred to by the hon. member, 1,530; 
in the whole of England and Wales, 12,769. These figures | 
do not appear to me to point to the necessity of addi- 
}meng or more stringent instructions being given to the 
orce. 


The Sanitary Institute. 


Ou Saturday, the 7th inst., about 50 students from the 
Sanitary Institute attended at Messrs. Harrison, Barber 
and Co’s Knacker’s Yard at Winthrop Street, White- 
chapel, for the purposes of inspection and demonstration. 
On arrival they were met by Mr. Warner, the Engineer 
of the Company, who explained to them the preparations 
of the various by-products of the business, exhibiting 
many samples of manures, dried blood, oils and poultry 
foode. A horse was slaughtered in their presence and a 
post-mortem examination made by Mr. Henry King 
Shaw, F.R.C.V.S., Veterinary Inspector for the District, 
who explained to the students the anatomical construc- 
tion, &c., of the horse. A considerable consignment of 
condemned meat from the Central Meat Market arrived 


during the afternoon which served as a useful object 
lesson. 


Mr. Barber, the Manager of the Company, provided 
tea for the guests, and though the afternoon was very wet. 
they enjoyed themselves thoroughly. 

A hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Shaw was proposed and 
carried by acclamation. 


At the Guildhall, Henry Webb, acarman ib the employ 
of Messrs. Fardell & Co., contractors, Cartwright Street, 
Upper East Smithfield, was charged before Mr. Alderman 
Faudel Phillips with cruelly torturing a horse by working 
it while lame. George Roberts, horsekeeper to the same 
firm, was summoned for causing the horse to be sent out 
in that conditivn. Mr. Savournin, veterinary surgeon, 
said the animal was old, in a poor condition, weak all 
round, lame, and worn out. Bodman, the goaler, said 
that on 14 occasions Fardell’s horses had been the sub- 
ject of cruelty charges at that Court, and a new horse- 
keeper generally appeared. Webb said he did not notice 
the animal was lame, and Roberts stated that he had 50 
horses to look after, aud he could not do so much work 
properly. The Alderman—This is a very peculiar case, 
because the real culprits are not before me. Here is a firm 
with 150 horses, and no less thau 14 charges of cruelty 
have been made against their servants. 1 do not hesitate 
to designate it as a scandal ; it is a disgrace to hamanity 
and to theCity. I only hope my words will reach the ears 
of thefirm, and that they will turn over a new leaf. You, 
Webb, [ shall fine 20s., and Roberts—although I agree 
that 50 horses are too many to look after—the full 
penalty of £5 and costs. Both fines were paid. 


OBITUARY. 


Mr. Grorce Harris, M.R.C.V.S., Sawbridgeworth, 
Graduated, London, April, 1847. 

A correspondent writes : By the death of Mr. Harris 
the Profession loses one of its oldest and most respected 
members, at the aged of 72. On graduating he started 
in practice at Sawbridgeworth, Herts., where he soon 
worked up an extensive connection, commanding the 
respect and admiration of all with whom he came in con- 
tact, for his straightforward and honourable conduct. 

A man of striking appearance, and, in spite of his age, 
he was at his professional duties up to the time of his 
serious illness, six weeks ago which terminated so fatally 
on the 3rd inst. He was a perfect master of his profes- 
sion, his heart and soul were entirely for its welfare, 
although never aspiring to Council honours, A keen 
horseman, and one of the best judges of a horse, more 
particularly the thorough-bred, which he loved dearly, 


and with which he was entirely at home. 


He was buried at Sawbridgeworth on the 9th inst., 
amidst the manifestations of sorrow and respect, not only 
of the town, where he had resided 50 years as one of its 
most honoured and respected inhabitants, but also of the 
surrounding district. 

Such men can ill be spared not only from the profession 
but from the community at large. J.H.H. 


ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 
Tue Goop Service REWARD. 


A good service reward for the Veterinary Department 
has been vacant in consequence of the death of Staff 
Veterinary Surgeon Hurford. This reward has, we under- 
staud, been conferred upon Dr. G. Fleming, C.B., who 
some years ago vacated on retirement the highest ap- 
pointment to which it is possible for an officer of the 
Army Veterinary Department to attain. Dr. Fleming 
had a:total full pay service cf nearly 35 years, during 
which he took part iv the Crimean War and the China 
War, 1860, for the latter of which campaigns he possesses 
the medal end two clasps. 
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Tae Age Limit. 


Veterinary-Lieutenant-Colonels Russell and Oliphant 
retired in January on attaining the age of 55. Veter- 
inary-Majors Kettle and Berne have beer selected to fill 
their places. In their turn they reach the age limit in 
1898. They will be able to serve only two years in their 
new rank. Promotion in the Army Veterinary Depart- 
ment is so slow, that officers cannot hope to be promoted 
to the administrative grade until quite the end of their 
service. Veterinary-Colonel Poyser is another case. 
Promoted only in 1895 he reaches the prescribed age in 
April 1897. It would do much to alleviate the hardship 
to which senior veterinary officers are now subjected, if 
Veterinary-Majors were granted the rank of Veterinary- 
Lieutevant-Colonels after five years as Veterinary. 
Major, i.c., at a total service of twenty-five years; the 
administrative officers to hold the rank of Veterinary- 
Colonel, and the Director of the Department at the War 
Office and the Privcipal Veterinary Officer in India to be 
Veterinary-Major-Generals.—Civil and Military Gazette. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
GRUNTING.” 


81 
Reels read the very interesting article on the above 


subject by Mr. R. H. Clarke in your last issue, I venture 
to put forward the following points in order to promote 
discussion. 

1. Have veterinary surgeons the power to authorita- 
tively settle the question of grunting being or not being 
an unsoundness! Suppose that I, after examining a 
horse, find that he is a grunter, but not a roarer, write 
in my certificate that he is unsound because he is a 
grunter, and the case comes into court, would my opinion 
and that of every other veterinary surgeon in the United 
Kingdom be accepted as conclusive proof that grunting 
was an unsoundness ? 

Suppose I were asked under cross-examination to de- 
fine unsoundness, how could | word the definition so as 
to include granting? Would the dictum of Baron Parke 
in “Coates v. Stephens” (see Moody and Rvbinson’s 
reports, vol. 2, p. 158) as to disease or alteration of struc 
ture help me? Would the judgments as to malforma- 
tion in “ Holyday v. Morgan” (Law Journal, vol. 28, 
part 2, p. 9, new series) of the learned judges, Lord Camp- 
bell, Wrightman, Erle and Hill, avail me? If a defini. 
tion of grunting were demanded of me, how could I word 
my reply so as to express myself with scientific 
accuracy 

If grunting be made during expiration, what connec- 
tion can it have with paralysis of the crico arytenoidei 

tict muscles ? 

What is the scientific difference between the groan of 
pain (as in the case of a horse landing over a fence ona 
sore foot) and grunting ! 

With reference to pressure of the aorta on the left re- 
current being a cause of roaring, I beg to ask: How does 
it happen that horses bred in India, in South Africa, and 
other countries are practically free from roaring ; 
although large numbers of such animals live under con- 
ditions of work (and arterial blood pressure) similar to 
those in England. 

Until I find someone to enlighten my ignorance on the 
foregoing, and many other points, I shall not say that a 
horse is unsound because he grunts; although my advice 
to an intending purchaser who consulted me in a country 
like England where roaring is common, would be not to 
buy a horse that granted, because experience tells us 
that grunters which do not roar, more frequently turn 
roarers than horses which do not grunt.—Yours etc., 

M. H. Hayes, F.R.C.V.S. 


FIBROUS ANKYLOSIS. 
Dear Sir, 

As the term, fibrous ankylosis, produced some dis- 
cussion, if not misapprehension, at the meeting of the 
C.V.M.S. reported upon in your last issue; I give with 
a view of elucidating the matter the following extract 
from the last (1895) edition of “ Erichsen’s Surgery.” 

“ Ankylosis is invariably the result of partial or total 
destruction of a joint by inflammation, and is one of the 
modes by which nature effects its repair. It consists in 
the more or less complete consolidation of the parts 
around and within the articulation. It is of two kinds: 
the incomplete or fibrous, aud the complete or oseous. 

In the incomplete or fibrous ankylosis, the stiffness of 
the joint may be dependent on fvur distinct pathological 
conditions which may be more or less associated, (1) on 
thickening and induration of its fibrous capsule; (2) on 
the formation of fibroid band as the result of inflam- 
mation within the joint; (3) in conseqnence of the 
cartilage and synovial membrane being in part or 
wholly removed and their place being supplied by a 
fibroid tissue, by which the articular ends are tied to- 
gether; (4) on shortening of the ligaments on the side 
of flexion of the joint.” 

I had up to the time of reading your report considered 
that the term fibrous ankylosis was as well understood 
among veterinary surgeons as the expression osseous 
ankylosis. 

There were so many professors and other learned 
men present, that the possession of much knowledge was 
evidently regarded as an accepted fact at that meeting. 
To outsiders like myself, some further explanation of 
the advantages to be gained from Captain Blenkinsop’s 
operation, in the matter of equine locomotion, would 
have been most acceptable. As a trainer, I often meet 
with the condition particularly alluded to by Captain 
Blenkinsop, namely, that of unduly upright pasterns 
from “ work.” Here, loss of “ action” is, broadly speak- 
ing due to diminished power of extension and flexion of 
the fetlock joints. [t is certainly no use getting the 
one without the other. If your readers will turn to the 


wt 


Veterinary Journal of this month, they will see in the - 


review of the second edition of my book, “ Illustrated 
Horse Breaking,” a reproduction of a photograph of a 
horse at that particular moment of the canter (or gallop) 
when he supports himself on his leading fore leg. Ifthe 
normal power of extension of the fetlock joints of such a 
horse be impaired, he will naturally be unable to adjust 
the combined centre of gravity of himself and his rider, 
in the best possible mannner for forward propulsion, 
and his “‘ action” will proportionately suffer. The con- 
sideration of means to restore the normal power of ex- 
tension of stiff fetlock joints appear to have been 
entirely neglected in the discussion in question. Méller. 
when treating this subject, was fortunately more helpfu 
to ignorant men like myself.—Yours faithfully, 
M. H. Hayes, F.R.C.V3S. 


Communications, Books, aND Papers RECEIVED :—Capt. 
Hayes, Lieut. E. E. Martin, Messrs. C. A. Squair, John 
Blakeway, J. A. Robinson, F.I.. Carter, H.D. Chorlton, 
J. H. Hulseberg, Gladstone Mayall. 


Journal of Comparative Medicine (Philadelphia, March), 
The Eastern Morning News. 


Original articles and reports should be written en one 
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